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THE INLEPENDENT STUDENT: EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Background 

The schools of University City exist primarily to serve 
the youth of this community, and the society in which 
they live through aiding them to become responsible, 
self-directing individuals who are capable of making 
decisions and value judgments (Boyer, et al^ 1966). 

It is generally acknowledged by educators that qualities such as origi- 
nality, initiative, and self-direction are essential in a democratic society 
(Ragan, 1966). It is axiomatic, therefore, that the school has a major respon- 
sibility for fostering these attributes if the school is to contribute to the 
functioning of such a society. 

Many school districts in the nation, including the School District of 
University City, have attempted to modify the school environment in order to 
increase the opportunities for students to develop these essential attributes. 
With these changes has emerged a new construct: indr^cndent , self-directing 

students (termed here, independent students)* Within the educational community 
the term independent student hao been used increasingly to connote an ultimate 
goal toward which an educational system should strive. 

However, this construct has not been operationally defined. The term 
independenoe has been theoretically defined in the psychological literature. 

It is quite clear from that literature, however, that this construct of inde- 
pendence is currently used in a different sense by educators. Inasmuch as 
the newly coined term independent student is unrelated to its counterpart in 
the psychological sense, this newer construct must be clarified for It to 
Imve any edia’iit Iona I '.Jtlllty. 
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Therefore, this series of studies was undertaken in order to clarify the 
construct of the 'inds'pendBnt 8tud(>nt. The definition of this construct seems 
to exist conceptually in the sense that teachers and the publications of school 
districts speak of the independent student and of developing independence in 
students. The attempt was made in this study, therefore, to arrive at behav- 
ioral and operational definitions by examining attributes of students to whom 
the presence or lack of the quality of the independent student has been ascribed 
by their teachers . 

Logically, the investigation was divided into two phases: Phdse I, the 

general educational characteristics of 'independent and no t'^ “independent studento 
and Phase II, the social-psychological characteristics of these two groups. It 
was anticipated that the collation of the results of these investigations would 
provide descriptions of the typical habitudes of these two groups of students 
leading toward refinement of the construct. 

Theoretical Orientation 

A body of investigations from at least four disciplines impinges upon this 
study. All of those described in this section start from divergent frames cf 
reference and pursue different avenues of approach. Interestingly, the data 
from this study are applicable to each of the subareas within the Jisciplines 
to be described below. The general areas of the investigations are subsumed 
under the headings: (1) sociological-anthropological; (2) psychology of ado- 

lescence; (3) educational psychological; and (4) social— psychological. 

The view of sociological investigators applying anthropological techniques 
of observation to the study of American education has been that the school 
operates as an institution for perpetuating the social class structure of the 
larger society. ITic literature suggests that the school operates as one of 
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the chief agents for socialization of the child. Furthermore, it operates 
selectively — as a sorting device — rewarding some students and withholding 
rewards from others with the result that the social class values of the com- 
munity are upheld (Hollingshead, 1949). As early as 1944. Warner, Havighurst 
and Loeb pointed out that, as a social system, the school ca^egorlzes children 
according to intellectual ability and other criteria such as "economic status, 

social class, and social personality (p. 50)." 

Early ii.vestigations of adolescence viewed that period of life as one filled 

with "turbulence, storm and strife (Hall, 1905)." In subsequent studies the 
same general orientation has been evident (Havighurst and Taba, 1949). Recently, 
attention has been turned toward teen-agers identified as constituting a normal, 
well-adjiistea group" in contrast with former works concerned with "disturbed* 
adolepcents (Offer, 1969). The findings from this survey of suburban, middle- 
class boys indicated that the subjects were satisfied with their environment and 
that they shared the same general orientation as their patents toward education, 

work, and social and family relations. 

Nimerous researchers have attempted to isolate teacher attributes which 

contribute to "successful" teaching performance. These have focused upon 
teacher-pupil relations (Bush, 1954), the affective domain (Stem, 1963), stu- 
dents* perceptions of teachers (Davidson and Lang, 1960), teachers* expecta- 
tions of pupil achievement (Rosenthal, 1966), and upon the classroom learning 
environment (Fox, Lippet, and Schmuck, 1964). These studies, along with many 
others, have contributed to a growing body of knowledge concerning the manner 
in which teachers* attitudes, perceptions, and behavior exert an influence upon 
pupil attitudes, perceptions, behavior, achievement, and satisfaction. In gen- 
rrul, these studies seem to Indicate that: (1) cmputhctlc teuchlpg 1 h asso- 

ciated with positive classroom results; (2) pupil performance is dependent, in 




part, upon the student’s perception of the teacher’s view of him; (3) pupil 
performance is a direct function of the teachers’ expectations of ability; 
and (4) teachers’ expectations of pupils are derived from personal-psychologi- 
cal characteristics in addition to academic ones. A study analyzing the dif- 
ferences between high-, average-, and low-achievers suggested that the stu- 
dents’ success in dealing with their external and internal environments was 

associated with school achievement (Marshall, 1967). 

Investigations into the nature of group membership point out that an in- 
dividual’s attitudes and v<*lues are affected by the membership group to which 
he belongs (Sherif and Sherif, 1953). Furthermore, it seems that the "charac- 
ter" of any group evolves fr- the personal ch^iracteristics of its individual 

members . 

It l8 clear from the Introductory statement to this report that the staff 
of the University City Schools sees its role in the education of the communi- 
ty's youth as being quite different from the school cole described by the soci- 
ologistu, i.e.. a sorting device to re-enforce a social class system. A con- 
comitant of the i->wer role envisioned for the schools is a differing emphasis 
in terms of the types of experiences a student in the school setting should 
have in order to aid him in becoming "responsible, perceiving, self-directed." 

The independent and not-independent groups under consideration herein 
were grouped on the basis of teacher nominations. The extent to which they 
were or were not real social entities was not of concern in this study. How- 
ever, teachers were able to categorize students into groups which were clearly 
dlscrlminable Insofar as the educational characteristics of the groups were 
concerned (Sokol and Marshall, 1968; Marshall and Sokol, 1969). The body of 
investigations of reference-group orientation suggest that (1) student 
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reference-groups function within the social context of any group of students, 
and (2) membership in the groups is implicit in the actions of teachers and 
peers toward members of the various groups. If the characteristics which sepa- 
rate the members of the independent student group from the not-independent stu- 
dent group can be described, it should be possible for the educational staff to 
develop means of reaching those students who display the chaiacteristics of not- 
independent students. 

By investigating the characteristics of students from both of these ex- 
tremes, this study can yield data concerning the way teachers view students. 

In this respect, the study adds additional information to the body of literature 
concerning teacher behavior toward and perceptions of students. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the general character- 
istics of independent students and to determine those characteristics which 
differentiate independent students from not-independent students as teachers 
perceive them in a genuine school setting. Toward this end, both educational 
and social-psychological characteristics were examined. 

Procedure 

The general method of this series of studies was to identify those high 
school students who could be considered independent students and those who 
could be considered not-independent students ^ and then tc analyze selected 
variables for their relation to the independent-not-independent classifications. 
The sample of students was taken from the eleventh grade class at University 
City High School. Tlie eleventh grade class was used because (1) the majority 



of this class would have been attending the school for more than one year ana 
(2) this would allow for study over a two-year period. 

Sanple 

Each of the 35 teachers who had classroom contact with grade eleven stu- 
dents were requested to submit the names of the five students whom they felt 
best characterized independent, self- directed students and the names of five 
students whom they felt least characterized independeyit, self-directed students 
(or best characterized not-independent students). The teachers submitted the 
names of 60 independent and 58 not-independent students. 

It is interesting that of the 118 names submitted (from a total of 525 
students in the eleventh grade class), there were no students whose names 
appeared in both groups. Furthermore, about one -fourth of the students re- 
ceived two or more nominations. This consistency in the selection of vndepen- 
dent and not-independent students indicates the likelihood of homogeneity among 

teachers in their perceptions of the construct. 

The teachers were not provided guidelines for their selection of students. 
They were to select students who fit with their perceptions of independent and 
not-independent. The lack of structure was necessary in order to analyze this 
construct from the practical orientation of the classroom teacher. The degree 
of consistency in the selection of students previously noted takes on even 
greater significance in light of the lack of guidelines for making nominations. 

Phase I 

This series of investigations was divided into two phases. The initial 
phase was concerned with the educational attributes of the two groups which 
had been identified. The areas selected for study were: (1) achievement level 

(2) ability level. (3) selection of activities, (4) program orientation, (5) 
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school problems, and (6) sex of the student. These six areas were operationally 
defined as follows: 

1. Achievement level — student's accumulative average and his 
rank in class. 

2. Ability level — student's Henman-Nelson Intelligence Quotient 
as obtained in grade nine (or a reasonable substitute) . 

3. Selection of activities — number of modules (15-minute periods) 
of unscheduled time per week selected by a student and the num- 
ber of classes a student enrolled in during the spring semester 
of the 1967-1968 school year. 

4. Program orientation — whether a student is identified by his 
counselor as appearing to be college bound or not being college 
bound. 

5. School problems — whether or not a student is known as a dis- 
ciplinary problem to the disciplinary officer for the school 
and the number of absences during the fall semester of the 1967— 

1968 school year. 

6. Sex of the student — whether the student is a male or a female. 

These variables were analyzed using appropriate mean comparisons and 
fj^gq^jency comparisons. The .05 level of confluence was used for all statis 
tical analyses. These data were originally reported in Pdrt II > Injiui ry 
Into Innovations, Research Report I (Sokol and Marshall, 1968) and "General 
Educational Characteristics of Independent Students" (Marshall and Sokol, 

1969). The results of this phase are included in this report. 

Phase 11 

The second phase of this investigation was concerned with the social- 

psychological attributes of the independent and not- independent students. 

o 
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The areas selected for sti / were: (1) personal problems, (2) psychological 

traits, and (3) values. 

These three areas were operationally defined as follows: 

1. Personal Problems — students* responses to the 330 items 
and the eleven scales comprising the Mooney Problem Check 



List: 



HPD — Health and Physical Development 

FLE — Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment 

SRA — Social and Recreational Activities 

CSM — Courtship, Sex and Marriage 

SPR — Social-Psychological Relations 

PPR — Personal-Psychological Relations 

MR — Morals and Religion 

HF — Home and Family 

FVE — The Future : Vocational and Educational 

ASW — Adjustment to School Work 

CTP — Curriculum and Teaching Procedures 

TOT — A twelfth scale consisting of the total 

number of problems checked by each student 

2. Psychological Traits — students* re.sponses to the eight 

scales comprising the Minr.asota Counseling Inventory : 

V ~ Validity 
FR — Family Relations 
SR — Social Relations 
ES — Emotional Stability 
C — Conformity 
R — Reality 
M — Mood 
L — Leadership 

3. Values — students* responses to the six scales comprising 

the Stud iy of Values : 

Theoretical 

Economic 

Aesthetic 

Social 

Political 

Religious 
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Upon analysis of the data in Phase I, it became evident to the researchers 
that the not~inde'pendent group contained two subgroups: those students classi- 

fied as discipline problems and those not classified as discipline problems. 

There were no members of the independent group who were known as discipline 
problems. Therefore, in this Phase the subjects were placed in the following 
three groups for analyzing the scale scores on the three inventories: I 

independent etudents; NI —not~independent students, not known as discipline 
problems; and NIX — not-independent students, known as discipline problems. 

These analyses were performed using analysis of variance, simple randomized 

designs, with significance defined as the .05 level of confidence. 

Because of the small number of students in the NIX category, the original 
two group classification — independent and not-independent — was used for the 
item analysis of the Mooney Problem Check List . The Chi-Square Test of Indepen- 
dence was utilized to test the significance of the relation between group classi- 
fication and mode of responding to the individual items. Again, the .05 level 
of confidence was used as the criterion for significance. 

Data Collection 

The data for Phase I were collected during the late Spring, 1968. These 
consisted primarily of information obtainable from school records, or from 
school personnel. For Phase II, the data were gathered late Fall, 1968. The 
inventories were administered to the students on two occasions, approximately 
one week apart. All three inventories were administered to approximately half 
the sample on each occasion. The sample for Phase I was 118; for Phase II, 99. 
This represents a loss of 19 students due to some students having left the Dis- 
trict over the summer and some having been absent during llu* tc'sl Ing perliulu. 



Results: Phase I 



The results of this Phase of the investigation indicate that all of the 
variables selected for study were significantly related to the independent- 
not-independent dichotomy. The results of the nine analyses are presented in 

Table 1. 



TABLE 1 

General Educational Characteristics of 

Independent and Hot- Independent Students 



Variable n n M M SE Statistic Significance 

I NI I NI of Difference 



GPA 




60 


58 


2.79 


Class Rank 




60 


58 


119.52 


I.Q. 




60 


56 


126.83 


Modules 










Unscheduled 




60 


58 


20.65 


Time 










Class Load 




60 


58 


2.64 


Absences 




60 


58 


4.38 


College (Yes 




57 


35 




Bound (No 




3 


23 




Disciplinary 


(Yes 


0 


21 




Problems 


(No 


60 


37 




Sex 




23 


45 




(Female 




37 


13 





1.49 


.095 


t - 


+13.71 


P<.001 


458.38 


22.485 


t - 


-15.07 


P< .001 


107.55 


3.240 


t m 


+ 5.95 


.001 


27.36 


1.886 


t » 


- 3.56 


P^: .001 


2.38 


.060 


t - 


+ 4.30 


P< .001 


10.76 


1.122 


t » 


- 5.69 


P<.001 


- 


- 


x2. 


18.65 


P<.001 


. 




II 

CM 

X 


25.02 


P<.001 



17.02 P<.001 



I s Independent Students 



NI = Hot-Independent Students 



Those students classified as independent were significantly higher achiev- 
ers than were the not-independent students. This can be noted from Table 1 in 
terms of both the mean accumulative averages and mean rank in class for these 
groups. The mean and standard deviation of the accumulative average for the 
independent students were ?.79 and .50, respectively, and for the not-indepen- 
dent students were 1.49 and .52, respectively. The accumulative average is 
based on a 3-point system ranging from 0 for non-passing achievement to 3 for 
superior or honors achievement. The two groups tend to be about equally vari- 
able. However, the independent students tend to be evaluated by their teachers 
as superior students while the not- independent tend to be evaluated by their 
teachers as having met the minimum passing requirements. This same basic in- 
formation was obtained from the class ranks. The mean and standard deviation 
of the class ranks for the independent students were 119.52 and 111.28, re- 
spectively, and for the not-independent students were 458.38 and 129.83, re- 
spectively. The class ranks are based on a total class enrollment of 525 stu- 
dents. As previously noted, the two groups tend to be about equally variable. 
However, the independent students tend to be assigned grades which place them 
in the upper one-fourth of the class while the not-independent students tend 
to be assigned grades which place them in the lower one-fourth of the class. 

As could be surmised from the achievement data, independent students ob- 
tained significantly higher ability scores than did not-independent students 
(see Table 1). The ability scores were obtained for most of the students from 
the Henman-Nelson Intelligence Test in grade nine, in a few cases, the test 
was administered at a later date and in two cases no ability information was 
available. The mean and standard deviation of the I.Q.'s for the independent 
students were 126.83 and 16.46, respectively, and for the not-indepoidcnt stu- 
dent were 107.55 and 18.02, respectively. Again, the two groups tend to bo 
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about equally variable. However, the independent students tend to obtain 
I.Q. scores which would indicate superior ability while the not-independent 
students tend to obtain I.Q. scores which would indicate average ability. 

Independent students tended to select more courses and less unscheduled 
time than did the not-independent students. The unscheduled time was figured 
in modules per week. This time included the students' lunch periods as well 
as other time not otherwise accounted for on the students' schedule cards. 

The mean and standard deviation of the modules of unscheduled time for indepen- 
dent students were 20.65 and 9.63, respectively, and for not-independent students 
were 27.36 and 11.23, respectively. The variability of unscheduled time with 
the groups were about the same, but the means were considerably different. 

After routinely subtracting 10 modules per week for lunch periods (only 30 min- 
utes per day) per student, the means would be 10.65 and 17.36, respectively. 

Thus, the not-independent students tended to select nearly twice as much un- 
scheduled time (without considering the lunch period) as did the independent 
students. This same tendency can be noted by examining the class loads. The 
mean and standard deviation of the class load for independent students were 
2.64 and .28, respectively, and for not-independent students were 2.38 and .37, 
respectively. The diffference between the means (significant at the .001 level) 
indicates that the independent students tended to enroll in slightly more 

courses than did not-independent students 

The analysis of the data indicated that there was a significant relation 
between those students identified as being apparently college bound and those 
not college bound and the independent-not-independent dichotomy. 

A significantly higher proportion of i.nrkpendt^nf tifudtmLn than noi-inrlr- 
pendent students appeared to be college bound. It can be noted that the major- 
ity of both groups exhibited this characteristic. However, 95 per cent of the 
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independent students appeared to be college bound while only 62 per cent of 
the not ^independent students appeared to have this same orientation. 

The data analysis also indicated that there was a significant relation 
between disciplinary problems and the independent -‘not-independent dichotomy. 

For this study, a student was denoted as a disciplinary problem if he was 
known as a disciplinary problem to the school official who normally handles 
disciplinary cases. None of the 60 independent students had been brought to 
his attention for disciplinary action. However, 21 of the 58 not-independent 
students were known to him as disciplinary problems. The percentages of stu- 
dents from the groups who were denoted as discipline problems were 0% and 36%, 

respectively. 

The number of absences somewhat parallels discipline problems In that 
chronic absenteeism and discipline problems often go hand-in-hand. Consequent- 
ly^ is not surprising that the Yiot-independent students were absent from 
school significantly more often than were the independent students. The typical 
independent student was absent from school about 4 days during the first semes- 
ter, while the typical not-independent student was absent from school almost 11 
days during the same period. The not-independent students had a rate of absen- 
teeism which was about 2.5 times as great as that of independent students. 

The relation of the independence construct to achievement and classroom 
procedure can again be noted in the sex distribution. It has been noted in 
previous studies that girls tend to achieve better than boys and that they tend 
to be closer than boys to the accepted mode of classroom behavior. Similarly, 
in this study, a significant relation was found between sex and the independent- 
not-independent dichotomy. Twenty-three of the independent students were males 
and 37 were females, while 45 of the not-independent students were males and 
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13 were females. The percentages within independent and not-independent cate- 
gories were 39% independent males, 61% independent f€ aales, 78% not-independent 
males, and 22% not-independent females* 

Results: Phase II 

Having noted the educational characteristics which differentiated students 
who were nominated by their teachers as independent or not-independent ^ this 
section relates those social-psychological areas which differentiate them. The 
first aspect to be considered is the personal problems which related signifi- 
cantly to the dichotomy. Of particular interest were the types of scales and 
the individual problems which distinguished one group from the other. Using 
Chi-Square, 24 of the items on the Mooney Problems Check List were found to be 
significantly related to the independent-not-independent dichotomy. These 24 
items are presented in Tdble 2. 

Of these, the 52 students in the independent group responded more frequently 
than those in the not-independent group to only three items: 

(30) Worrying 

(68) Too little chance to read what I like 
(142) Confused on some moral question 

Twenty-one of the items on eight of the scales were responded to more fre- 
quently by the 47 students in the not-independent group. These items were by 
scale : 

Courtship, Sex and Marriage - 2 items 

(71) No suitable places to go on dates 
(127) Girlfriend 

Personal-Psychological Relations - 3 items 

(81) Daydreaming 

(82) Being Careless 

(85) Not taking some things seriously enough 



TABLE 2 



Items on Mooney Problem Check List 
Significantly Related to the I-NI Di chotorry 



Item 


Highest 

Response 

Group 


1 

C\J 


Significance 


30 . Worrying 


I 


3.962 


P< .05 


50. Not spending enough time 
in study 


NI 


25.082 


P< .01 


68. Too little chance to 
read what I like 


I 


4.470 


P< .05 


71. No suitable places to 
go on dates 


NX 


9.437 


A 

• 

o 


81. Daydreaming 


NX 


6.805 


P< .01 


82. Being careless 


NX 


4.030 


P< .05 


85. Not taking some things 
seriously enough 


NX 


11.185 


P< .01 


100. Want to be on my own 


NX 


6.426 


P< .05 


108. So often feel restless 
in classes 


NX 


4.216 


P< .05 


109. Too little freedom in 
classes 


NX 


5.587 


P< .05 


127. Girl friend 


NX 


8.395 


A 

• 

O 


142. Confused on some moral 
questions 


X 


4.907 


P< .05 


146. Being critized by my 
parents 


NX 


5.500 


.05 


157. Not liking school 


NX 


17.219 


P< .01 


158. Not interested in some 
subjects 


NX 


4.974 


P< .05 


159, Can't keep my mind on 
my studies 


NX 


12.183 


?< .01 
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TABLE 2 (con't.) 





Item 


Highest 

Response 

Group 


CM 


Significance 


160. 


Don’t know how to study 
effectively 


NI 


8.263 


P< .01 


211. 


Trouble with mathematics 


NI 


5.750 


P< .05 


215. 


Trouble in organizing 
papers and reports 


NI 


14.609 


P< .01 


266. 


Don’t like to study 


NI 


18.746 


P< .01 


269. 


Worrying about grades 


NI 


15.158 


P< .01 


270. 


Worrying about examina- 
tions 


NI 


8.618 


P< .01 


314. 


Wanting to leave home 


NI 


4.556 


P< .05 



Home and Family - 2 items 

(146) Being criticized by parents 
(314) Wanting to leave home 

The Future: Vocational and Educational - 1 item 

(100) Want to be on my own 

Adjustment to School Work - 11 items 

(50) Not spending enough time in study 

(157) Not liking school 

(158) Not interested in some subjects 

(159) Can*t keep my mind on my studies 

(160) Don*t know how to study effectively 
(211) Troubxe with mathematics 

(215) Trouble in organizing papers and reports 
(266) Don’t like to study 

(269) Worrying about grades 

(270) Worrying about examinations 
(324) Afraid of calling in school work 






o 
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Curriculum and Teaching Procedures ~ 2 Items 

(108) So often feel restless in classes 

(109) Too little freedom in classes 

At this juncture, the not~independent group was subdivided into those 
not known as discipline problems (NI) and those known as discipline problems 
(NIX). These two subcategories represented 33 and 14 students, respectively. 

The mean number of problems for each scale on the Mooney Problem Ch^ jc Li St 

pf 080 nti 0 d in Tdblc 3 fof nXX tlir 00 groups* 

These differences between these means on each scale were analyzed using 
analysis of variance, simple randomized design. A summary of the results is 
presented in Table 4. Significant differences between the means were found 
on four of the eleven scales. They were: "Finances, Living Conditions and 

Employment", "The Future: Vocational and Educational", "Adjustment to School 
Work", and "Curriculum and Teaching Procedures." In each case, the largest 
mean (indicating the largest number of problems checked) was attained by the 
not~independent t discipline problem (NIX) group, and the smallest mean was 
attained by the independent (I) group. The mean scores for the not-independent, 
non-discipline (NI) group in all cases fell between the scores for the other 
two groups, and it was consistently closer to the scores for the NIX group 
than to the I group. 

This trend of NIX mean , NI mean , I mean can be noted from Figure 1. it 
can be noted from the Figure that the lowest mean value was obtained by the 
I group on 8 of the 11 scales. Similarly, the NIX group obtained the highest 
means on 7 of the 11 scales. In only one case did the I group obtain the high- 
est mean. The NIX group obtained the lowest mean in only one case, also. 
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TABLE 3 



Mean Numbers of Problems: Mooney Problem Check List 



Problem 

Area 




Group 




Independent 


Not- Independent 


Not- Independent 
Dt^p. Problem 


HPD 


2.904 


3.333 


4.286 


FLE 


2.462 


4.182 


5.000 


SRA 


4.500 


3.818 


4.428 


CSM 


3.385 


4.273 


3.143 


SPR 


4.712 


4.424 


5.857 


PPR 


5.000 


5.879 


5.714 


MR 


4.500 


4.606 


5.857 


HF 


3.115 


4.970 


4.214 


FVE 


3.385 


5.818 


5.857 


ASW 


4.346 


7.303 


9.571 


CTP 


3.442 


5.667 


6.500 


Total 


41.750 


54.273 


60.428 


Number 
of Subjects 


52 


33 


14 



HPD: Health & Physical Development 

FLE: Finances, Living Conditions, Employment 

SRA: Social and Recreational Activities 

CSM: Courtship, Sex and Marriage 

SPR: Social-Psychological Relations 

IM*Ki IVrHonal-rMyt'lto logical Hplatlomi 



MR: Morals and Religion 

HF: Home and Family 

FVE: Future: Vocational and 
Educational 

ASW: Adjustment to School Work 
CTI': Ciirr i I'll I iiiii mwl Tcm'liInK 
P rucedures 




\ 
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TABLE 4 



Analysis of Variance: Mooney Problem Ch eck Liy; 



kroblem 

Area 


Source of 
Vari ance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


HPD 


Between 


21.472 


2 


10.736 


1.579 




Within 


652.710 


96 


6.799 




FLE 


Between 


101.804 


2 


50.902 


5.961** 




Within 


819.832 


96 


8.540 




SRA 


Between 


9.834 


2 


4.917 






Within 


1275.338 


96 


13.285 




CSM 


Between 


20.059 


2 


10.029 






Within 


1160.568 


96 


12.089 




SPR 


Between 


20.663 


2 


10.332 






Within 


1782.448 


96 


18.567 




PPR 


Between 


17.264 


2 


8.632 






Within 


1760.372 


96 


18.337 




MR 


Between 


21.043 


2 


10.522 






Within 


1378.593 


96 


14 . 360 




HF 


Between 


71.143 


2 


35.572 


2.547 




Within 


1340.6346 


96 


13.965 




FVE 


Between 


147.614 


2 


73.807 


3.759* 




Within 


1884.931 


96 


19.635 




ASW 


Between 


376.338 


2 


188.169 


10.803** 




Within 


1672.168 


96 


17.418 




CTP 


Between 


157.754 


2 


78.877 


5.076** 




Within 


1491.660 


96 


15.538 




Total 


Between 


5460.599 


2 


2730.300 


3.022 




Within 


86731.724 


96 


903.455 





* Significant at the .05 level of confidence 

** Significant at the .01 level of confidence 
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TOTAL (mean) 




Figure 1. Density of Problems for I, NI, NIX Groups 



It is noteworthy that the general trend for the NI and NIX groups tends 
to reflect the greater number of problems in each scale when viewing them from 
left to right in Figure 1. This trend does not seem to be the case for the I 
group. Of particular interest in the Figure are the four scales in which sig- 
nificant differences were noted. The significance of the differences on the 
FLE scale may well be attributable to the extremely low number of problems 
indicated by the I group rather than to a great number of problems indicated 
by either of the other two groups. On the other hand, the extreme number of 
problems responded to by the NIX and NI groups on the other three significant 
scales, as can be noted from Figure 1, contributes to the significance of these 
scales. In these latter cases, the similarity in trend should be noted. 

The second aspect to be considered is the psychological traits as measured 
by the Minnesota Counseling Inventory . Four of the eight traits measured on 
this inventory were found to relate significantly to the I, NI, and NIX sub- 
groups. The mean scores on each of these traits for the three groups are pre- 
sented in Table 5. A summary of the statistical analyses is presented in 
Table 6. 

The four scales that were found to be significant were: (1) Family Rela- 

tions, (2) Emotional Stability, (3) Conformity, and (4) Adjustment to Reality. 
In all four cases, the highest score (indicating the more deviant, or non- 
adjustive behavior) was recorded for the NIX group; followed by the NI group 
and the I group, respectively. Even though significant differences were not 
found in all scales, the general trend was consistent across the eight scales. 
The only exceptions were the scales for (1) Validity and (2) Social Relations, 
wherein the lower score was attained by the NI group. However, on these two 
scales no significant differences were found among the three groups. This 
trend can be noted in Figure 2. 
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TABLE 5 

Mean Scale Values: Minnesota Counseling Inventory 



Scale 


T 


Grou^ 


m 


Validity 


48.404 


47.303 


48.50 


Family Relations 


49.788 


58.818 


59.000 


Social Relations 


50.3269 


50.091 


53.857 


Emotional Stability 


49.827 


55.545 


56.214 


Conformity 


48.519 


55.818 


59.500 


Adjustment to 
Reality 


51.538 


58.970 


61.143 


Mood 


53.596 


55.570 


60.714 


Leadership 


50.231 


50.152 


53.928 


Nuniber of 
Subjects 


52 


33 


14 
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TABLE 6 



Analysis of Variance: Minnesota Counseling Inventory 





Source of 










Scale 


Vari ance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Vall:11ty 


Between 


27.758 


2 


13.879 




Vlthln 


7871.989 


96 


82.00 




Family Relations 


Between 


2037.408 


2 


1018.704 


15.482** 


Within 


6316.5822 


96 


65.798 




Social Relations 


Between 


158.803 


2 


79.401 


.... 


Within 


9855.884 


96 


102.665 




Emotional 


Between 


868.928 


2 


434.464 


4.215* 


Stability 


Within 


9895.982 


96 


103.083 




Conformity 


Between 


1872.354 


2 


936.679 


8.678** 


Within 


10361.390 


96 


107.931 




Adjustment to 


Between 


1657.565 


2 


828.782 


6.242** 


Reality 


Within 


12745.607 


96 


132.767 




Mood 


Between 


575.290 


2 


287.645 


1.704 


Within 


16206.346 


96 


168.816 




Leadership 


Between 


167.234 


2 


83.617 




Within 


10778.402 


96 


112.275 




* Significant at 


the .05 level 


of confidence 








** Significant at 


the .01 level 


of confidence 
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Figure 2. Personality Scale-Scores for the I, NI, NIX Groups 



Examination of Flgire 2 will indicate the extreme similarity between the 
profiles of the NIX and the NI feroup. The means for the NIX group, although 
exhibiting the same profile pattern, consistently deviated from the norm to a 
gj^eater extent than the NI group t In contrast, the profd.le for the I group 
formed a nearly straight-line pattern at the mean for the norm group, The con- 
gruence of the means for all three groups on the first scale. Validity , should 
be noted. This indicates that the responses to the inventory are equally valid 
for all three groups in that none of the groups displayed defensiveness in re- 
sponding to the items. This indicates that the "social acceptability" of re- 
sponses to items was not of great concern to the students (Berdie and Layton, 

1957) . 

The following scale descriptions (Berdie and Layton, 1957) are provided to 
aid interpretation of the presentation of data. These scales reflect behaviors 
and relationships as perceived by the respondent as they apply to him. 



Family Relationships (FR) — Low scores reflect generally warm, closely knit 

family relationships; reasonable demands made by 
parents, with reasonable amounts of independence; 
participation in family activities. 

High SCO^^S suggest conflicts or malajustment in 
family”^celationships; unreasonably strict and de- 
manding parents; avoidence of participation in 
family activities. 

Social Relationships (SR) — Low scores characterize friendly, socially mature, 

happy students, comfortable with others; socially 
skilled and at ease in group situations. 

High s cores are typical of socially inept or under- 
socialized persons; often unhappy and uncomfortable 
in group situations; school-related behavior may in 
elude lack of attendance at school functions and un 
responsiveness in classes . 

Emotional Stability (ES) — Low scores characterize students who seldom worry; 

are self-confident, calm, and relaxed; capable of 
making decisions . 

High scores characterize students who are unhappy 
and appear to be emotionally unstable; tend to 
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overreact emo-r'.onally to trivial situations; lose 
tempers easily; often moody and irritable; tend to 
exhibit aux^aty; behaviors in new situations may 
take the £o :m of either excrene timidity or aggres- 
siveness 

Conformity (C) — SCOrss reflect behavior usually reliable and 

responsible, r.bidt b'. riles and behavior codes;, 
changes souths through < rderly procedures; under- 
stand the n( "c fo* social organization; school re- 
lated behav^ior includes acceptable behavior, little 
or no absenc and comp etion of assignments. 

High scores 'ndicate irresponsible behavior, impul- 
siveness, and rebelxiousness ; repeatedly commit the 
same offenses; tendency to not learn from past ex- 
perience; individualistic; self-centered; school- 
related behavior includes frequent visits to the 
disciplinary officer, unexcused absences; failure 
to complete assignments 

Adjustment to Reality (R) — Low score s charac;:erize students who attempt to 

master cUreatening situations; deal effectively 
with reality; make friends; establish satisfactory 
group relationships* can communicate and express 
feelings; welcome compecition; predictable. 

High scores characterize those attempting to avoid 
threatening situations; secretive; withdrawn; shy; 
sensitive; reluctant to display emotion; daydream 
of "success", but shun competition. School related 
behaviors Include writing "odd’ themes , withdrawing 
behavior which is* inconspicuous and causes little 
trouble to others. 

Mood (M) — Low scores reflect cheerfulness, quick recovery 

from temporary depressions or setbacks; enthusi- 
astic and optimistic about subjects, friends and 
activities; optimistic about the future; make long 
range plans. 

High scores characterize those students who seem to 
be generally depressed; lack self-confidence; fre- 
quently feel useless; lack hope in the future; 
easily discouraged and distracted, may not follow 
through with scholastic tasks . 

Leadership (L) — Low scores reflect outstanding leadership skills; 

working well v/ith others; assume responsibilities 
in groups; initiative in developing and carrying out 
ideas; often nominated for positions of leadership 
by other students. 

High scores reflect inept behavior in social situa- 
tions; avoidance of participation in groups; general 
lack of leadership qualities (high scores do not in- 
dicate HiicoeHnf u 1 "fol l<»wi*rnli I p") . 
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The third aspect to be presented is the values of the three groups as 
fneasured by the Study of Values . This inventory purports to measure the rela- 
tive value orientations of respondents in the following six areas: (1) Theo- 

retical, (2) Economic, (3) Aesthetic, (4) Social, (5) Political, and (6) Reli- 
gious. The mean values for the three groups on each of these scales and the 
suomary of the statistical analyses are presented in Tables 7 and 8, respective 

ly* 



TABLE 7 





Mean Scale Scores: 


Study of Values 




Scales 




Group 




T 


NI 


RIX 


Theoretical 


40.33 


39.35 


41.00 


Economic 


38.79 


38.65 


43.65 


Aesthetic 


44.00 


43.97 


44.29 


Social 


41.98 


40.39 


36.64 


Political 


40.50 


42.61 


42.71 


Religious 


34.67 


34.83 


31.71 


Number of 


Subjects 


52 


31 


14 



TABLE 8 



< 

I 
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Analysis of Variance: Study of Values 



Scale 


Source of 
Vari ance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Theoretical 


Between 

Within 


31.213 

6998.539 


2 

94 


15.607 

74.453 


— 


Economic 


Between 

Within 


288.954 

7118.984 


2 

94 


144.477 

75.734 


1.908 


Aesthetic 


Between 

Within 


1.082 

7679.825 


2 

94 


.541 

81.700 




Social 


Between 

Within 


318.780 

8169.550 


2 

94 


159.390 

86.910 


1.834 


Political 


Between 

Within 


111.035 

5313.212 


2 

94 


55.518 

56.524 




Religious 


Between 

Within 


109.837 

9164.493 


2 

94 


54.918 

97.495 





As can be noted from these Tables, no significant differences were found 
to exist in this aspect of the investigation. Furthermore, as can be noted 
from Figure 3, the scale means for the three groups tended to fall within the 

defined by the authors of the instrument. 



average range as 



High 
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Figure 3. Value Scale-Scores for the I. NI, NIX Groups 



Discussion 



The data from both phases of this project, when vievjed together, provide 
a basis for describing general characteristics of those students nominated by 
their teachers as being independent or not-independent students. Of the 35 
educational and social-psychological chriracteristics selected for study, 17 of 
them were found to differentiate significantly between the independent^not^inde 
pendent students. These were: 

(1) Grade-point average 

(2) Rank in class 

(3) Intelligence quotient 

(4) Modules of unscheduled ^ime 

(5) Class load 

(6) Nustber of absences 

(7) Known or not known as a discipline problem 

(8) Presumed to be college-bound or not college-bound 

(9) Sex 

(10) Nuoiber of problems related to finances, living conditions and 
employment 

(11) Nu^er of problems related to the future: vocational and 
educational 

(12) Number of problems related to adjustment to school work 

(13) Number of problems related to curriculum and teaching 
procedures 

(14) Psychological dimension associated with family relations 

(15) Psychological dimension associated with emotional stability 

(16) Psychological dimension associated with conformity 

(17) Psychological dimension associated with adjustment to 
reality 



Furthermore, 24 of the 330 items on the Mooney Problem Check List were 
found to differentiate between the two groups significantly. The largest con- 
stellation of these items reflected problems which were associated with adjust- 
ment to school. These were consistently selected by the not- independent group 
more often than by the independent group. These problems were listed in 

Table 2. 

Examination of these characteristics suggest a close association between 
school-related difficulties and problems in social-psychological adjustment. 
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Generally speaking, it seems that students nominated by teachers as independent 
atudenta are educationally successful and they display "normal" psychological 
balance. Conversely, those students nominated by teachers as being not-indepen- 
dent achieve relatively little success in their school endeavors and display 
some relatively extreme psychological traits. Furthermore, both subgroups with- 
in the not-independent category displayed similar profiles of psychological 
traits. The profile for those not-independent atudenta who were known as dis- 
cipline problems, however, consistently displayed greater deviation from the 
norm than did those who were not known as discipline problems. 

Examination of specific problems - and constellations of problems - associ- 
ated with these groups can yield insight into the nature of the make-up of the 
groups. More frequently than the independent atudenta, the not-independent atu- 
denta responded to items which suggested greater difficulty coping with the ex- 
ternal demands placed upon them. These students exhibited greater stress and 
anxiety toward the pressures and demands required by the school situation. They 
worried about examinations and grades; they expressed a fear of failing; they 
indicated trouble with studying and completing required work. In general, they 
expressed a dislike for school. In terms of their family life, they felt they 
were being overly criticized by their parents, and they wanted to be on their 
own. Furthermore, they saw daydr. *ag, carelessness and lack of seriousness 

as problems . 

conversely, those subjects categorized as independent atudenta seldom ex- 
pressed problems in the above areas. This relative absence of problems coupled 
with the few specific problems that they did express suggests that the indepen- 
dent atudenta tended to be more aware of their internal needs and that they had 
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been more successful in coping with external demands and pressures of family 
and school life. They expressed worrying, toe little opportunity to read what 
they like, and confusion on some moral issues as problems. 

These general characteristics associated with the two groups were also 
apparent from the remainder of the educational and psychological characteristics 
which were analyzed. When examining the general educational information, the 
data for the not-independent atudenta consistently reflected greater problems 
than the independent atudenta in coping with the school situation in which 
they functioned. When examining social-psychological information, the same 
general pattern emerged. Within these groups, "success" in school was highly 
related to "good" social-psychological adjustment and vice versa. That group 
of students which was found to have a low grade point average, to rank in the 
lower quarter of their class, to accumulate a larger number of absences, and 
who had been known as discipline problems were the same group who were found to 
exhibit the greatest difficulty in relating to parents and participating in fam- 
ily activities. They displayed rebellious and irresponsible behavior, less emo- 
tional control with greater unhappiness, modiness, and irritability; tended to 
be secretive, and avoided threatening situations and competition by withdrawal. 
Furthermore, they indicated problems related to personal and family finances, 
to their future plans, and to the general school situation. The general diffi- 
culties in educati onal -soci al -psvchol ogi cal adjustment for this group — not- 
independent atudenta, known as discipline problems — can be noted from this 

profile description. 

The profile description for the group of students who were classified as 
not-independent atudenta, not known as discipline problems, roughly paralleled 
that presented above. They exhibited the same basic trend of deviant social- 



psychological traits except that their difficulties in adjustment tended to 
be not as extreme in all but the following: conflicts or maladjustments in 

family relationships, lack of emotional stability, and problems in future 
planning. In these three traits, there were no appreciable differences be- 
tween these two groups . 

Conversely, that group of students which was found to have a high grade 
point average, to rank in the upper quarter of their class, were more often 
presumed to be college-bound, who took the largest number of courses, who accu- 
mulated few absences, and who were not known as discipline problems were found 
to exhibit the least difficulty in social-psychological adjustment. Compara- 
tively, they did not indicate as much difficulty with conflicts or maladjust- 
ments in family relationships. They displayed more responsible behavior and 
conformity to social organization; greater emotional control as well as happi- 
ness, ease in group situations, and social maturity; and greater effectiveness 
in coping with reality, welcomed competition, and exhibited predictability. 
Furthermore, they indicated fewer problems related to personal and family fi- 
nances, to their future plans, and to the school situation. The general "bal- 
ance" in educational -social -psychologica i adjustment for this group — indepen- 
dent students — was evidenced in these data. 

As previously noted, the differences between the three groups — I» NI, 
and NIX — seemed to reflect differences in their relative success in coping 
with the external environment and satisfying basic needs and conflicts. It is 
generally accepted by social scientists that successful interaction with the 
external environment is prerequisite to higher-order internal concerns. It 
would seem, then, that the independent students are relatively free from ex- 
ternal conflict enabling them to turn their attention to more internal concerns. 
This is not true for the not-independent groups. 



This conjecture is supported by the profiles presented in FigurGS 1 and 2. 
From these, it is noteworthy that the lowest number of problems registered by 
the ind&pBfident group was in reference to "Finances, Living Conditions, and Em- 
ployment," followed by "Home and Family;" and the lowest score on the personal- 
ity profile was the "Confonaity" scale. Their highest number of problems were 
found in the areas of "Personal-Psychological Relations" and "Social-Psycholog- 
ical Relations," and their highest personality scale-score was on the "Mood" 
scale. The consistency with which scales reflecting external problems and con- 
cerns emerged as the lowest ones for this group and, conversely, the consistency 
with which scales reflecting internal problems and concerns emerged as the high- 
est ones, would seem to offer support for the contention that the independent 
students have had relatively high success in their interaction with their ex- 
ternal environment. 

It is apparent from the examination of the two Figures that the opposite 
configuration of scales reflecting internal and external concerns merged for 
the two notHndependent groups. Again, this seems to offer support for the 
contention that the not-independent students have had relatively little success 
in their interaction with their external environment, including the schcol sit- 
uation. 

From these data, it is evident that the connotation associated with inde- 
pendent students reflects much more than the academically talented person. In- 
cluded in the -constellation of characteristics are the dimensions of stable 
family relationship, emotional stability, adjustment to reality, comprehension 
and acceptance of the rules and norms of "his" society. The point at which 
students having characteristics which diverge from these can no longer be class! 
fied as independent students is not known. However, when this constellation of 



characteristics is reversed, teachers seem to be able to readily identify the 
students as noi:-independent , 



Implications 

The basic purpose of this study was to determine the characteristics of 
those students who would form the teachers* priority group as compared to 
those students who would form the teachers' group of least preference. Previous 
research suggests that teachers tend to categorize students into groups accord- 
ing t personality, as well as academic characteristics. This series of studies 
indicates that these characteristics can be identified by examining teacher- 
determined groups. The consistency of research results from both the vantage 
point of pre-selected pupil characteristics and the vantage point of predeter- 
mined groups points up the primacy that these educational-social-psychological 
characteristics assume in the development of subgroups within the interactional 
field of the school system. 

As the statement which introduced this report sets forth, the staff of the 
University City Senior High School subscribes to the view of education within 
the District that the schools accept the responsibility of serving the community 
and the larger society by structuring the educational experiences for the maxi- 
mum enhancement of the individual as a contributing member of society. The rest 
of the statements which embody the document from which it was taken also reflect 
this philosophy. This implies a total commitment on the part of the schools and 
its staff to the total development of every individual student. 

Data from these investigations suggest that both academic and social- 



psychological barriers exist in the development of this ideal product. 
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that they should concentrate on providing a psychological climate which could 
foster such ideal development. The constellation of psychological difficulties 
which were identified here provide a point-of-departure for working with the 
students with whom the school has had the least success. The consistency of 
the relation between variables reflecting educational and psychological adjust- 
ment and the seeming inability of academic education to reach not-independent 
etudente suggest that the educational environment should include more systemat- 
ic involvement of the school into the personal-psychological development of 

I 

students . 

The sample of students selected for study in these investigations consisted 
of 20% of the school population in grade eleven. Of these, about 10% were con- 
sidered by the teachers to be nearest to the ideal development of students. The 
other 10% were considered to be the furthest from this development. Since these 
percentages reflect nominations of students by teachers rather than predeter- 
mined sample sizes, it might be inferred that the school is approaching the ideal 
development for about 10% (likely somewhat less than this figure) of its stu- 
dents, according to teachers. This would imply that about 90% of the students 
fall noticeably short, again, in the perceptions of teachers, of realizing the 
ultimate goal set forth by the District. The upper 10% of the students seem 
to have enjoyed success in high school and have achieved a "normal" psychologi- 
cal balance. Conversely, the lower 10% have found little success in school and 
exhibit deviant social-psychological characteristics. The middle 80% would 
probably fall between these extremes. However, the parameters of their habi- 
tude have not been determined. (Being the middle group, their ckiaracteristics 
may be so variable as to inhibit group study.) 
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These figures underscore the importance of considering the total student. 

It seems reasonable to the writers that for the lower students, their social- 
psychological difficulties may have to be dealt with before any change in school 
adjustment may be expected. The same may be true for many of the middle 80Z of 
the students. 

These results indicate that the commitment of University City Senior High 
School to the maximum development of each student should be reflected in a cor>- 
ceni • . ort on the part of the total staff — Teachers , Counselors , and 

Admir. dl. ““ toward a school climate fostering personal-psychological change 

in most students. 

In order to advance the attainment of this climate for fostering growth 
toward that of the independent^ e elf- directed student, a close working relation- 
tween the guidance and counseling staff and the teaching staff would seem 
to be indicated. Of high priority in this relationship would be the involvement 
of guidance personnel in individual and group personal counseling, with teachers 
performing the auxiliary services of aiding in the identification of "troubled 
students and in the integration of these students into the education programs. 

Of prime importance would be the intensification and coordination of these 
services for providing the climate necessary for the optimum development of 
independent, self-directed students. Implementation of this (or some similar) 
iyp® program would seem to be called for if the school is going to work with 
the "whole" student in the enrichment of his edUCdtIondl-SOCi dl-psy chologi Cdl 

experiences . 
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